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structure of the state at this epoch. These are, das Familienrecht, 
das Gentilrecht, the Gens being an expanded family ; and das alteste 
Staatsrecht. 

The second volume contains another feature, of less general interest, 
but of the greatest value to students of Roman legislation. The period 
treated is the fourth, " Die Herrschaft der Nobilitat" ; and the most im- 
portant fact in the constitutional history of this period is the growth of 
power of the comitia of the tribes, — the great instrument of the dema- 
gogues of the last century of the Republic. By a careful comparison of 
the acts of the two rival comitia, the centuriate and tribal, — and not 
merely their actual legislation, but every proposition which can be 
shown to have come before either body, is examined and analyzed, — 
he arrives at important conclusions in regard to the transference of 
power from one to the other, — at once in elections, in legislation, and 
in jurisdiction. The result for legislation is summed up as follows: 
"In the times after the Hortensian law (b. c. 287) the centuriate 
comitia as a rule exercised legislative power only by the assumption of 
the Lex de bello indicendo and the Lex centuriata de potestate censoria ; 
that is, upon matters which it was as impossible to transfer to the 
comitia tributa as the creation of magistrates cum imperio. It con- 
sisted therefore jn legislative acts, which were completely dependent 
upon the initiation of the magistrates and the Senate, and were in sub- 
stance pure formalities. Except on these grounds the centuriate 
comitia would have been entirely superfluous for legislation, and as a 
matter of fact the tribal comitia had assumed to themselves everything 
essential in legislation." 

"We do not know whether it is Professor Lange's design to extend 
his work beyond the political antiquities ; it is, at any rate, very much 
to be hoped that he will be able to carry his survey of the constitutional 
history through the period of the Empire, and trace the changes of forms 
of government in the later Empire with the same minuteness as those of 
the Republic. There is no work more needing to be done. 



9. — The Decline of the Roman Republic. By Geokge Long. Vol. 
IV. London : Bell and Daldy. 1872. 8vo. pp. 449. 

Mr. Long possesses some of the most indispensable qualities for an 
historian of Rome. He has a knowledge of the facts and authorities 
unsurpassed — perhaps we might say unequalled — among English 
scholars ; and this knowledge is under the control of a judgment 
trained and sharpened by the labors of a lifetime. He is conscientious 
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in forming opinions, even to an excess of caution ; so that while his 
sagacity makes one inclined to accept his decision upon disputed points, 
one is equally ready to accept his word when he says out and out that 
a thing is so. Add to this a blunt, trenchant style, not without a dash 
of grim humor, and there would seem to be very fair materials for an 
historian. 

If he is not one, we are inclined to think that it is his own fault, 
the result of his own set purpose, and may be set down to the account 
of his over-conscientiousness, joined with a genuine English prejudice 
and obstinacy. Repelled by the large and, as they seemed to him, 
ungrounded generalizations of German scholars, he has flown deter- 
minedly in the opposite direction, and set out to write a history which 
should owe nothing to this pestilent modern school. Mr. Long is a 
good example of that old English school of philologists — now, happily, 
fast being superseded by men of the type of Munro, Ellis, and Seeley — 
who seem to think there is nothing more dangerous than German 
philology, unless it be German theology. They appear to take it as a 
personal affront that German scholars should claim to have made any 
discoveries in ancient history. This feeling is carried by Mr. Long 
almost to the point of ignoring the labors of his Teutonic contemporaries ; 
indeed, we do not remember that his four volumes contain a single ex- 
pression of hearty commendation of any work of German scholarship 
later than Niebuhr, with the exception of Rudorff's Ackergesetz des 
Spurius Tliorius. It was this narrow and jealous spirit that was 
rapidly bringing English philology into the disrepute from which it has 
been rescued by the broader and more generous scholarship of the 
present day. 

But Mr. Long's dislike of the German school of philology does not 
end here. This carping and ungracious tone is the least of its conse- 
quences. In no other way can we account for the excessive barrenness 
of his mode of treatment, than by supposing that he sedulously avoided 
everything that was not speaking by the book. This volume treats 
mainly of Caesar's Gallic wars ; and it is an excellent commentary upon 
Caesar's own account, because Mr. Long has not the same antipathy to 
the French that he has to the Germans, and has made constant use of 
the latest investigations embodied in the Histoire de Cesar, ascribed to 
the Emperor Napoleon III. But it is astonishing how little effort he 
has made to give anything but a commentary or paraphrase of his 
author. The chapter (in Vol. III.) which treats of the social and politi- 
cal condition of Gaul is incredibly meagre and poor ; and even when 
he comes to the Germans he follows the same practice of repeating, as 
nearly as possible in Caesar's own words, what Cassar has told us about 
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the Germans, — and that is all. Now one could very well confine 
one's self to Caesar in treating of the Gauls, for Caesar is the chief 
authority in regard to them ; and inasmuch as the Germans were only 
an incident in his campaigns and were treated by him only incidentally, 
it might have answered not to give any detailed account of them at all. 
But if the historian once goes out of his way to do this, he should surely 
tell the reader what it is important for him to know, and not merely the 
gossip and superficial information which Caesar was able to pick up. 
Mr. Long does neither the one nor the other. He makes no at- 
tempt whatever at laying before his readers the results of scholarship 
in regard to the ethnology and institutions of the Germans ; but he 
tells what Caesar told, as if that were enough. No person would 
imagine from this book that Tacitus was a writer of any authority on 
this subject. We can find only two incidental references to him. Now 
we cannot conceive that a scholar of Mr. Long's learning and ability 
would have treated this topic in such an utterly inadequate manner, if 
he had not made up his mind to stick to the book. 

As a history, therefore, of the decline and fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic, the causes and spirit of this great tragedy, this work is a 
failure. It is utterly devoid of breadth of comprehension and an 
appreciation of the power of general causes ; it is an account of the 
successive events which marked this decline and dissolution : it is not, 
in any high sense of the term, a history of the decline. As a series of 
antiquarian discussions, on the other hand, and a commentary upon the 
several writers who cover this period, it is a work of high value ; and 
when we consider that this list comprises (or will when completed) the 
entire works of Cicero, Caesar, and Sallust, it will be seen that this is 
no small merit. As a commentary it is learned and sagacious ; incom- 
plete, inasmuch as the author has generally taken pains to avoid the 
most learned school of commentators, but, so far as it goes, all that could 
be desired. 

We will remark that in the present volume Mr. Long has corrected 
a fault of earlier ones in giving a much larger number of references 
than has been his custom. 



10. — Fly-Leaves. By C. S. C. New York: Holt and Williams. 
1872. pp. 232. 

A reprint from Mr. Calverley's last volume, with some additions 
from the former " Verses and Translations," which has never been 
reprinted. A more captivating collection of vers de societe, deserving, 



